ME1ST OF POWER

the villages. City workers learned to read and write;
peasants remained, for the most part, illiterate.
Further, in the towns and cities the means of trans-
portation and communication made it possible for ideas
to spread with some rapidity so that the industrial
workers there began to think in terms of the nineteenth
and even the twentieth century, while the peasants in
the communal village still lived in the seventeenth.

The friction growing out of this .difference in stand-
ard of living became acute when factory managers
found they could keep down the wages of their city
workers by importing through the winter months thou-
sands of young peasants from the farms. This huge
reserve of cheap labor made it possible to replace a
city worker with a cheaper peasant. Consequently
labor conditions were far below those of western coun-
tries. Men and women worked eleven and twelve hours
a day for a pittance and had no security for times of
sickness or unemployment or old age. The friction
generated by this factory-farmer system produced such
heat of rebellion that no halfway measures could
quench it.

The educated men and women of the country recog-
nized the injustice in all this. Liberal sentiment had
grown steadily among them. Yet that sentiment ex-
pressed itself chiefly in discussions of the abstract
principles that should underlie some future social order
of a more idealistic nature. Such reforms as they
favored for the present were patterned after French
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